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THE WORKS OF FREDERICK DANIEL HARDY. 




NE of those picturesque old houses happily yet 
abounding in various parts of the country, and 
which are so dear to the artist and archaeolo- 
gist, has long been partially occupied, as studios 
only, by two well-known painters, who have set 
up their easels therein, though their respective 
residences are in other parts of the little town. 
This house is at Cranbrook, in Kent ; it has a slightly projecting 
gabled front, and is flanked on each side by cottages ; the whole 
range is half-timbered and plaster- work, with latticed windows, 
deep sloping roof of red tiles, and small gardens, with rustic 
palings in front. The entire row looks as if it had originally been 
one house, but afterwards subdivided ; that portion to which allu- 
sion is made, being the most commanding, forms the centre of the 
group. A room on the basement floor is the studio of the artist 
whose name heads this notice ; the one above it is that of Mr. 
T. Webster, R.A., from whom Mr. Hardy has evidently derived 
some inspiration, and acknowledges to have received much 
valuable aid and advice. Perhaps two more congenial minds. 



as artists, could not have been located under the same roof; 
though we are quite sure the latter would be the last man to 
claim equality in Art with his older and more experienced 
brother-painter. 

Frederick Daniel Hardy was born, in 1826, at Windsor, 
where his father was engaged in the musical profession. The 
early years of his son were occupied in preparing himself for the 
same vocation ; at the age of seventeen he entered the Academy 
of Music in Hanover Square, and for three years his studies were 
continued in this direction. It is not a little singular that his 
future friend and companion in Art, Mr. Webster, began life as 
a musician, having been brought up in the choir of the Chapel 
Royal, St. James's, as also was John Hoppner, the excellent 
portrait-painter : while Sir A. Callcott was educated in the choir 
of Westminster Abbey. What the musical world has lost by 
these four artists transferring their time and talents from one 
professional pursuit to another cannot now be determined, but 
we all know well what the world of painting has gained by it. 




Drawn by W. J. Allen.] 



The Crash. 



[Engraved by J. and G. P. Nicholls. 



When Mr. Hardy had reached his twentieth year he relin- 
quished his study of music, and, by the advice of friends, began 
earnestly to apply himself to that of painting, adopting for 
his subjects interiors of houses, but without figures, for which he 
found a ready sale ; eventual^ his rooms became '* peopled," 
and these pictures oi genre have formed his staple works. 

I have before me a list of nearly seventy pictures exhibited by 
him since his first appearance at the Royal Academy in 1851 : 



the whole of these were hung in the Academy, with the excep- 
tion oftwo, sent to the British Institution in 1854. Of this large 
number of contributions a few only can be selected for notice 
here, though there is scarcely a subject among them all which 
does not offer ample materials for description ; and in many 
instances the story of the picture was suggested to the artist by 
some incident, as he has informed me, of which he had been an 
actual witness. Mr. Hardy has rarely gone beyond the cottage 
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life of the country in search of themes for his pencil ; but this 
has yielded him an abundant and diversified field of illustration. 
The first example that may be noted is * The Foreign Guest,' 
exhibited at the Academy in 1859 5 the " guest " is the monkey 
of a travelling Italian musician ; it is having a meal in the 
room of a cottage, to the entertainment of the family, father, 
mother, and a group of chubby children of various ages and 
sizes. Every part of the composition is painted with scrupulous 
exactness. The following year Mr. Hardy sent to the Academy 



two pictures, one of which, * The Crash,' is engraved here. 
The scene presents a marked contrast to the quiet enjoyment 
which characterizes the preceding work : here the boisterous 
play of the juveniles has resulted in disaster, there is a terrible 
wreck of domestic utensils from the overturned table, to the 
terror of the retreating cat, the consternation of the offenders, 
and even more so to that of some elder inmates of the cottage, 
who, alarmed at the noise of the crash, are hurrying into the 
apartment from above and below to ascertain its cause. Fortu- 




Drawn by VV. J. Allen.] 



Christmas Visitors. 



[Engraved by J. and G. P. NicboUs. 



tunate will the youngsters hiding behind the door be if they 
escape the punishment due to those who commit such destruc- 
tion, even by misadventure. The story is well told throughout. 

'The Sweep' (1862) is a subject that maybe classed among 
the humorous or the grave, as the spectator chooses. The pic- 
ture had its origin in what the painter saw one morning in liis 
own house: a man was preparing to sweep a chimne}^ and had, 
as usual, spread his cloth in front of the fireplace before com- 
mencing his operations, when two of the artist's young children, 
curious to see what was going on, stood in the room gazmg 



with mingled wonder and fear at the sooty figure- just disappear- 
ing behind the screen. Mr. Hardy chanced to get sight of the 
''situation," and subsequently transferred it to canvas: the 
amusing incident is most happily represented. At the sale of 
the late Mr. Eden's collection, a few months ago, * The Sweep ' 
sold for 610 guineas, three times the sum the painter originally 
received for it. In our notice of the Royal Academy exhibition 
of 1863 appears the following passage: — "Of all the pictures 
given up to child's play, and they are legion, a little work called 
'The Doctor,' by F. D. Hardy, is certainly one of the best. A 
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child shamming the invaUd is bolstered up in a chair ; another 
child, invested with cane and black cap, feeling the patient's 
pulse, acts the doctor ; while two other little urchins, with pestle 
and mortar, are mixing and making pills. The execution is 
sufficiently minute to give reality to the circumstantial narrative, 
without falling into excess of elaboration. The quiet humour 
and the quaint character which reign throughout, so closely 
akin to Wilkie and Webster, and allied indeed to the wit and 
mirth which flow freely in our native literature, should not be 
passed without notice." 

Two pictures, ' The Leaky Roof ' and ' The Threatened De- 
luge,' exhibited at the Academy in 1865 and 1866 respectively, 
may be mentioned together as being somewhat similar in cha- 
racter. Both are cottage-interiors ; the title of the first named 
suggests the subject ; there is a downpour of rain penetrating 



the unsound roof, and the inmates of the house are placing tubs, 
&c., to catch the water. In the latter a stout, buxom servant- 
maid, broom in hand, is in the act of washing the brick flooring 
of an apartment, and, with more zeal than discretion, floods it 
with a perfect deluge of water : both pictures are notabje for 
character and objective truth. 

In 1869, when the Academy took possession of its new home 
at Burlington House, Mr. Hardy sent five works, the largest 
number he ever contributed at one tim'e. Of these, three were 
purchased by the late Mr. Eden, who seems to have been one of 
the artist's most liberal patrons. At the sale of his collection, 
to which allusion has already been made, the three pictures 
reahsed respectively the following sums : — ' The Broken Window,' 
270 guineas ; ' Early Risers,' 170 guineas ; and ' The Afternoon 
Nap,' certainly one of the painter's best works, 290 guineas. 




Drawn by W. J. Allen.] 



Read in s" a Will. 



[Engraved by J. and G. P. Nicholls. 



There was another picture, however, of that 3^ear, ' Baby's Break- 
fast,' which, for simplicity of sentiment and technical qualities, 
must be pronounced in no degree inferior to any of the others. 

Of four works exhibited by Mr. Hardy at the Academy in 1870, 
two will be found engraved here. One, 'Christmas Visitors,' 
shows two young children knocking at the door of an upper 
room in an old-fashioned house ; the elder of the two carries a 
basket on her arm, and her little brother is laden with a large 
bundle of evergreens, which, and the contents of the basket, 
whatever these may be, we suppose are intended for the inmate 
of the apartment — the children's grandmother perhaps. The 
figures are capitally painted, and stand well forward from 
a rather dark background : the whole has a Rembrandtish 
effect as regards light and shade. The other is ' READING A 
Will.' a subject immortalised by Wilkie, and frequently re- 



peated by other artists from his time. One can scarcely expect 
to find any novelty in the treatment of a theme which, to a cer- 
tain extent, is circumscribed in its limits. We naturally look 
for, and almost invariably meet with, the lawyer who has drawn 
up the will, and whose duty it is to produce and read it to the 
relatives and friends of the testator, who listen to the contents of 
the document more or less anxiously as they anticipate being 
benefited by them ; and thus there is ample scope, in such a 
subject, for varied expression of character and feeling : curiosity 
in some, indifference in others ; gratification in the fortunate, 
vexation or anger in the disappointed. To hear a will read is 
often an instructive study of human nature. Mr. Hardy has 
introduced but few persons into his picture, but all of them 
show unequivocal interest, though not in equal degree, in the 
written parchment ; the two younger people — whether brother 
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and sister, or husband and wife, is not determinable — showing 
considerable excitement at the particular passage now being 
read. This must be classed among the artist's most successful 
works : it was one of those in Mr. Eden s collection, and was 
soldf after his death, for 500 guineas. It may be remarked here 
that all Mr. Hardy's pictures are of cabinet-size. 

'Explorers' and 'Housekeepers Alarmed,' both exhibited at 
the Academy in 1871, are, as was remarked at the time in this 
Journal, " scerles after the artist's happiest mood : " in both of 
them the actors are children painted to the life, and in each 
picture the subject is treated somewhat humorously. Among 
subsequent works specially deserving notice are ' A Quartette 
Party ' (1872), and, in the Academy of the n6xt year, ' Looking 
for Father.' The seeker is a young child, who is peeping into 
the half-glazed door of a village alehouse — the much-frequented 
resort, doubtless, of the poor girl's sottish parent. The ground 
is covered with snow; but the light of a blazing fire within 
streams on her face, as she stands half-clad and shivering on 
the cold ground : it is a touching picture. With this was hung 
another, bearing a somewhat unintelligible title, ' Not at Home ; ' 
the composition, however, explains it clearly enough. The scene, 
is a painter's studio, whose tenant is one of those unfortunate 



artists to whom patronage is an unknown blessing, and who, 
therefore, finds it expedient to be denied to, at least, a certain 
class of callers. His letters, &c., are thrust into his room under 
the door, and we see him cautiously making his way thereto, 
only to pick up what seems to be a tax-gatherer's notice- 
paper — a most unwelcome document to one who looks as if 
he found it difficult " to keep the wolf from the door ; " or, in 
other words, to earn his daily meals. The subject is quite 
original, and is perspicuously and cleverly carried out. In the 
Academy last year Mr. Hardy exhibited four pictures, all of 
which well sustained his well-earned reputation. 

Few of our living painters oi genre subjects are more deservedly 
popular than this artist ; as a rule, he selects themes that are 
generally attractive, and they are treated with judgment, feeling, 
good taste, and without the slightest taint of vulgarity in their 
humour; his colouring is bright and harmonious, though we 
have noticed of late a tendency towards heaviness in his shadows 
and backgrounds : this certainly brings the figures into strong 
relief, yet it as certainly destroys the luminous quality of the 
whole picture, and therefore may be considered a defect, which 
we shall be well pleased to see avoided in the future. 

James Dafforne. 



EGGLESTONE ABBEY. 



J. M. W. Turner, R.A., Painter. 



T. HiGHAM, Engraver. 



THIS fine ruin, beautifully situated on the banks of the Tees, 
about a mile and a half from Barnard Castle, Yorkshire, 
was originally known as Athelstan Abbey, Egglestone being a 
supposed corruption of Athelstan. It is presumed to have been 
founded by Conon, Earl of Richmond, in the latter half of the 
twelfth century. Its name is associated with Saxon times, pro- 
bably from its having been one of the places given by King 
Athelstan to the Church, to make atonement j[pr the murder of 
his brother, about A.D. 924. The abbey, dedicated to St. Mary 
and John the Baptist, was held by canons of the Premonstraten- 
sion order, a brotherhood living according to the rules of 
St. Austin, as reformed by St. Norbert, afterwards Archbishop 
of Magdeburg, who set up the regulations about 1120 A.D., at 
Premonstratum, in the diocese of Laon, in Picardy. The mem- 
bers of the society were also called White Canons, from their 
dress, which was a white cassock with a rochet over it, a long 
white coat, and a white cap. They were broug-ht into England 
shortly after 1140 A.D., and settled first at Newhouse, in Lin- 
colnshire. At the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, 
they had in England about thirty-five houses. 

Tiie abbey stands on rising ground near the junction of the 
Thorsgill with the Tees, and enough of it remains to testify to 
its original size and importance ; yet it could never have had 



much in the way of architectural decoration : the east window, 
for example, as shown in the engraving, looks singularly bare of 
ornament. In the wall of the choir two ^piscince may still be 
seen ; and on what was once the flooring, but is now only green 
turf, are several monumental stones ; one of them that of an 
abbot of the monastery, and the other that of an ancestor of the 
Rokeby family ; and, by the way, Scott lays the closing scene 
of his "Rokeby" in this abbey, and describes the ancient 
structure. Portions of the monastic buildings have been con- 
verted into cottages ; a group of them appear in the engraving, 
to the right of the eastern window, where a woman is seen feed- 
ing poultry. 

Our engraving is from one of the numerous drawings of York- 
shire scenery made by Turner in the earUer part of his career, 
when he put greater restraint on his imagination than he allowed 
himself to do in after-years. The picture appears to be a 
veritable transcript of the scene as it then was presented to him : 
and though the absence of the half-built houses, and the cottages 
near to the river, would have added greatly to the picturesque- 
ness and poetry of this beautiful locality, they are retained. 
Still the feeling of Turner's riper years is here manifested — his. 
wonderful management of fight and shade — his deHcious atmo- 
spheric effects, and the judicious balance of the whole composition. 



MEMORIAL SCULPTURES. 



THE equestrian statue of Lord Canning, commenced by the 
late Mr. Foley, R.A., is to be completed by Mr. F. Brock, 
one of the deceased sculptor's principal assistants. — Mr. Weekes, 
R.A., has received a commission to execute a recumbent figure for 
the monument of the late Bishop Sumner, in Winchester Cathe- 
dral. — The statue of Lord Lawrence, by Mr. Woolner, R.A., in- 
tended for Calcutta, has been cast at the Manor Foundry, Chelsea, 
and will be shipped for its place of destination, it is expected, before 
our Journal is in the hands of the public. — Mr. Boehm has received 
a commission to execute a statue, in bronze, of the late Field-Mar- 
shal Sir John Burgoyne, to be placed, it is understood, in front of 
the War Office. 



Towards the close of the past year, the casting of a bronze statue^ 
to the illustrious Manin, which is about to be erected in Venice, 
was successfully accomplished at the Royal Foundry at Monaco. 
It is the work of Luigi Torro, a Venetian sculptor of eminence. 
The statue represents Manin standing erect, holding, in his left 
hand, the decree by which he had declared that Venice should 
resist to the last. Below the pedestal the lion of St. Mark is 
introduced. The figure is unquestionably fine and effective in 
aspect, and will reflect much honour on the artist. Four medals 
were also struck on the occasion, to be presented to Signor 
Torro, his son, the Chevalier de Nitto, and to the Commandajnt 
Vossi. 



